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his family. In the course of these discussions he ex-
pressed the conviction that France had lost all remem-
brance of its ancient warlike virtues; that the immense
majority of Frenchmen cared not a whit for the lost
provinces, which were only of interest to a handful of
Chauvinists, possessing little or no influence in the
country ; and finally that the French nation, imbued with
the ideas of international socialism and the pacifist propa-
ganda, would always shrink from an armed conflict with
Germany, especially if it grew put of oriental affairs.
Ascribing an exaggerated influence to certain financial
groups in Europe, he persuaded himself that with their
aid great business affairs of common interest to France
and Germany could be built up, and so prepare the way
for a political rapprochement. He had no doubt that, if
he were Ambassador at Paris, he could bring about that
result.
Having been an attentive observer of French national
life, I was far from sharing his opinions. Soon after my
arrival in Paris, at the end of the year 1910,1 witnessed,
on the occasion of the Agadir crisis, the awakening of the
patriotic spirit in France, in resistance to the brutality
of Germany's foreign policy. I was convinced that the
French nation, in spite of superficial appearances, had
lost nothing of its attachment to the great principles of
justice, liberty and progress which had made France the
beacon-light of the world. In my dispatches, while
noting the pacific tendencies of the French Government,
I repeatedly affirmed that an unjustifiable provocation
on the part of Germany would disclose France as ready
to take up arms at the side of Russia and England, not
Only for the defence of her territory and the return of
h6r patrimony, but also to assure the triumph of her
ideas of rifirht and independence in the world* More-